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memorizing tb e pupil has grappled with special difficulties and
even memorized some outstanding passages. The ' whole'
method should, of course, be used for the final memorizing.
I have summarized this piece of experimental work,
partly to indicate to readers who will not be working in
laboratories the caution with which they interpret results,
for the experiment cited by Woodworth gives a somewhat
different conclusion than the same material worked over
by Sandiford and Rusk; partly because it will, I hope,
suggest to him that if he assimilates broad psychological
principles he has a great help in technique of teaching and
special method. Thus Rusk's conclusions that lead hin?
to urge the mixed method are almost identical with those
suggested on p. 73. Indeed, a careful study of the making
of habits would enable the thoughtful teacher to make his
own scheme for memorizing.

THE VALUE OF REPETITION

The number of repetitions needed to impress a piece of
knowledge varies from individual to individual. It will
be undoubtedly smaller if the material is understood and
has been considered carefully in some such way as suggested
above and, obviously, if the learner wishes to memorize
it.

Children can chant tables interminably, and not know
them because they are making no effort to learn and even
saying one thing and thinking of another. In the old days
when many a girl was made to practise scales daily, the
murasical woidd prop a story-book on the music-stand
and stumble through scales with her fingers as she used
her mind on the book. Clearly little improvement could
be expected Tinder such conditions.

But teachers should encourage children to use their
minds intelligently, and one tbirtg each of us should find
m& is the best arrangement for the repetition essential